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THE. LABOUR PARTY INVITES APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ASSISTANT REGIONAL ORGANISER FOR 
THE WEST MIDLANDS REGION. Forms of 
application and particulars of appointment mav be 
obtained from Mr. A. L. Williams, National Agent, 
The Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Sauure, 
London, S.W.1, to whom they should be returned 
‘not later than 13th February, 1959. 


THE LABOUR PARTY REQUIRES AN 


ORGANISING ASSISTANT FOR THE GLAS- 
GOW AREA. Application forms and condi‘ions 
of appointment are obtainable from the National 
Agent, The Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1. Application forms must 
be returned to the National Agent not later than 
13th February, 1959. i 
GAINSBOROUGH C.L.P. invites applications for 
the post of Assistant Agent. The appointment to 
be made in consultation with the National Execu- 
tive Committee. Salary and. conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Appli- 
cation forms can be obtained from the National 
Agent, The Labour Party, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1, to whom they should be 
returned not later than 2ist February, 1959. F 
BEDFORD C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appointment to 
be made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Salary and conditions in accordance 
with the National Agreement. Application forms 
can be obtained from the National Agent, The 
Labour. Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1, to whom they should be returned 
not later than 28th February, 1959. 

STOCKPORT BOROUGH LABOUR PARTY 
invites applications for the post of Secretary/ Agent. 
The appointment is to be made in consultation with 
the National Executive Committee. The position 
is a Grade II agency and salary is in accordance 
with the National Agreement. Application forms 
can be obtained from Councillor A. M. Mason, 
Adelphi Hall, 3 Duke Street, Stockport, Cheshire, 
to whom they should be returned not later than 
28th February, 1959. 

BIRKENHEAD TRADES COUNCIL AND 
LABOUR PARTY invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appointment to 
be made in consultation with the National Execu- 
tive Committee. Salary in accordance with the 
National Agreement. Application forms can be 
obtained from the National Agent, The Labour 
Party, Transport House, Smith Square, London, 
S.W.1, to whom they should be returned not later 
than 28th February, 1959. 

CLITHEROE C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appoint- 
ment to be made in consultation with the National 
Executive Committee. Salary and. conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from Mr, H. Doswell, 
Acting Secretary, Clitheroe Constituency Labour 
Party, 8 Heywood Street, Great Harwood, Black- 
burn, Lanes., to whom they should be returned not 
later than 28th,February, 1959. 
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Should We Pay Canvassers? 


. a local party meeting the other 
day, the employment of paid part- 
: or full-time canvassers was pro- 
sd. An interesting, and sometimes 
ed, discussion followed. 

he problem facing this party was a 
ple one. By canvassing at local 
tions and at other times during the 
_few years, a substantial total of 
ly reliable Labour promises had 
1 accumulated. Unfortunately, the 
1 was not big enough to ensure 
ning the Parliamentary seat, taking 
yunt of the fact that for one reason 
nother at every election a number 
y intend to vote do not do so. 

Iso, in 1955 over 1,200 postal votes 
e polled in this constituency, and 
dless to say few of them were for 
Labour candidate. Despite much 
sging by the agent and the general 
sptance of the importance of the 
fal vote, fewer than 100 known 
jour supporters were on the current 
ent voters’ list. 

he agent was not dismayed because 
fas reckoned that some 5,000 addi- 
al promises had to be obtained. He 
w that they were there, either in 
11 pockets in various parts of the 
stituency, or thinly distributed over 
dominantly Tory wards. Normally 
se supporters were never canvassed, 
“something special had to be done 
set them on the records: that was 
there was to it. 

he postal vote baffled him, how- 
r. He had preached about it until 
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he was sick of the sound of his own 
voice: he had succeeded in getting a 
few wards to appoint Postal Vote 
officers; he had issued hundreds of 
observer cards and had sent out 
numerous circulars — but the results 
had been negligible. Obviously the 
ordinary ward machinery was incap- 
able of doing the job. 

The agent had come to the conclu- 
sion that the only way to get these 
extra promises and to register more 
postal votes was by paying for the job 
to be done. He believed that it would 
be possible to find two or three women 
members and a couple of still active 
old age pensioners to work for 20 
hours a week for four or five weeks, in 
return for a payment of £4 or £5 each 
per week, 


No Alternative 


Though no real alternative to his 
proposal was forthcoming, strong 
objection to it was voiced by several 
members. They thought that payment 
for this work violated some principle, 
and that if a small number of people 
were paid for doing the job that others 
were doing without payment, it would 
cause dissension and probably result in 
the volunteers throwing in their hands, 
so that the party would be even worse 
off. 

This point of view is still widely held 
in the Labour Party, though probably 
it had its origins in the days of the 


wi i e . oa 
were paid wages 
envy. 

Tt is true, of course, that voluntary 
activity on the part of many people is 
necessary if the work of the Labour 
Party is to go on, but this voluntary 
effort is wasted if elections are not 
won. Paid work, if it results in jobs 
being done which voluntary workers 


cannot do, is perfectly reasonable and 


does not violate any Socialist principle. 

It is now generally recognised that a 
full-time agent is necessary to co- 
ordinate and direct the activities of 
voluntary workers. There is even grow- 
ing acceptance that clerical help is well 
worth while, because it frees the agent 
from relatively unimportant, though 


necessary, duties to enable him to con-. 


centrate on the basic tasks of organi- 
sation. Why, then, should not the 
value of paid canvassing be under- 
stood? 


Volunteers Failed 


In this particular case, paid canvassers 
were thought to be necessary because 
voluntary canvassers had failed to com- 
plete the job. Four or five paid people 
working three or fours hours day after 
day, whether they felt inclined to or not, 
could soon make contact with the Labour 
supporters in the areas neglected in the 
ordinary way. 

Canvassing for the postal vote is a 
highly specialised job. The canvasser has 
to dig out the information about people 
unlikely to be able to vote in person. 
The information has to be followed up 
and the applicant, if he is eligible for a 
postal vote, has to be assisted in com- 
pleting the appropriate form. Sometimes 
where the application is because of a 
physical disability, it is necessary to 
secure the signature of a doctor. 

The completed application forms have 
to be delivered to the Electoral Registra- 
tion Officer, and the information has to 
be included in the constituency records. 
Voluntary effort has failed to secure an 
adequate registration, and, in marginal 
constituencies at least, spending money 
for this purpose is surely justified. 

This party did decide to have a go 
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outcome of . ent \ 
examined with great interest. Le 


A New Polling Id 
by B. V. MARJORAM — 
EN SIMS’ article in Decent 


In a constituency like South West > 
folk, with a small electorate in a 5 
area, polling facilities can be a pro 

One village, with an electorate of 
over a hundred, had no polling static f 
its own, and the electors had to go to) 
next village to cast their votes; bu 
find a suitable place in the Village || 
hopeless, short of setting up a2 mare 
there seemed no chance of altering 
position. : : 

However, a row of council ho 
seemed central for all the village, and 
of the tenants, a widow, was willing 
let her ‘best room’ for this purpose. ~ 
Clerk of the R.D.C. said he would 
what his housing committee said ali 
the idea. The committee were all] 
favour, so I made representations to_ 
Registration Officer, giving him the fF 
gress to date. He, in turn, put the qu 
tion to his Parliamentary and Le 
Government Committee, who appre 

The polling station for Stanfield is ne 
No. 4 Council Houses, Stanfield. | 

A similar problem arose in the fo 
area; some voters had to go six miles 
vote. A central position, three miles} 
round, would be a Forestry Commisss 
house. 

Here the tenant was willing to 
and the Registration Officer was w 
through his committee to sanction it, 
the Forestry Commission was not 
favour at local level. A question 
cerning this was raised in London a 
meeting of the Commission, and tt 
gave their blessing to it. 

The official sanction by the Fores’ 
Commission has not yet been given 
writing, but the indications are that tl 
will when the polling station for Lynff 
will be in the ‘best room’ of a Fores! 
Commission tenant. 


n that matter—will largely 
nd the following factors: the 
ght put into the planning of the 
paign; the co-operation of 
ibers; the adequate briefing es key- 
cers and the provision of necessary 
rial and ‘aids’. 
dd to these the delegation of some 
sure of responsibility to wards and 
L parties to decide which aspects of 
campaign need special emphasis 
lly—and the results should cheer 
most pessimistic member of your 
mittee. 
1¢ Cambridge constituency party 
ne of many who are tackling the 
» Action’ Campaign in this way, 
the following outline of their plans 
be of help to others. 
ambridge decided that the objec- 
of the campaign as outlined in 
Campaign Guide should be 
eved in three major operations— 
ration DOORSTEP, Operation 
tbe ALK and Operation OUT- 


a member received a letter (from 

prospective candidate) which 
sed the importance of pre-election 
ity, and outlined the work in- 
ed in each of the campaign opera- 
. It concluded... “There then, 
_ outline of our Plan of Campaign. 
you help? If you genuinely want 
abour Government, I know you 


gress Chart 
ie best-laid plans . . . can fail if 
valuable information collected 
1g the campaign on the doorstep 
tt recorded locally and transmitted 
1 orderly form to the constituency 
quarters, so the first ‘aid’ provided 
he Cambridge ward organisers was 
plicated foolscap ‘Progress’ Chart, 
columns to record streets and 
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ampalgn in Cambridge 


numbers of houses; delivery of cam- 
paign cards; follow-up canvass; who is 
canvassing — when — and the rendez- 
vous; who will be responsible for 
literature on the spot; and details of 
offers for ‘house’ meetings. 

Next, a supply of ‘Canvassers 
Memoranda’ —on one side space to 
record the dates and times the can- 
vasser has agreed to help, the rendez- 
vous, and details for contacting ward 
officer should occasion arise. Overleaf 
are some useful notes for canvassers 
on the purpose of the campaign, can- 
vass requirements, and _ suggested 
approach to electors. 


Record Forms 


Then a supply of seven numbered 
record forms on which the ward 
organiser will transfer information 
from the canvass cards concerning 
offers of help—i.e. as typists, ‘address- 
ers’, canvassers, car owners, car drivers, 
poster sites (windows, gardens, etc.). 

The seventh form, for postal voters, is 
issued in quantity to the canvassers. In 
compiling ‘master’ forms of the other 
information, the ward organiser does 
this in duplicate, one copy for the 
agent and one for himself. 

To avoid either confusion or appre- 
hension on receiving supplies of so 
many forms, a Note for Ward 
Organisers was included in the folder, 
and the opening section of this note is 
worth reproducing (see Page 27). 

In order to assess progress, the cam- 
paign is divided into three periods of 
four weeks, and the ward organiser has 
only to complete the ‘returns’ at the 
end of each phase. As the informa- 
tion obtained is extremely useful at 
ward level as well, the work involved 
in preparing these duplicate records 
should commend itself to him. 

The briefing notes continue with 
useful advice on local planning of the 
campaign (including a warning against 
over-distribution of the campaign 


cards—a much quicker job than the 
subsequent canvass), and refers to the 
possibilities of enlisting more active 
workers as the campaign progresses. 

The briefing notes conclude with a 
reminder that the method and empha- 
sis of the campaign is finally a matter 
for the Ward Committee to decide, 
bearing in mind the existing state of 
membership, marked register, etc. 

Running concurrently with “Door- 
step’, Operation ‘Plaintalk’ involves at 
least one public meeting each week for 
three months, plus mid-day factory 
gate meetings and meetings with trade 
union branches and Co-operative 
guilds. Special posters will be available 
for the public meetings, and in the 
personal letter to members, a request 
is made for their display. 


| Acton Goes 


Here are Agent Rew’s plans for 
the “Into Action’’ campaign adopted 
by the Acton constituency party. 


(HERE will be three aspects to the 
campaign, namely, Street Mass Can- 
vass, Factory Drive and Co-op. Drive. 

1. Street Mass Canvass. The first and 
major part of the campaign is planned to 
put a team of twenty plus canvassers, 
recruited from all the constituency, into 
each ward in turn for two hours on 
Sunday mornings, starting on 18th Janu- 
ary in South West Ward. 

This will take us up to Sunday, 8th 
March, or, if any of these Sundays are 
cancelled through bad weather, up to no 
later than the end of March. It is 
regarded as essential that April should be 
taken as a rest period, so that workers 
are not stale on entering the pre-election 
period in May. 

The object of the canvass will be: 

1.To convert supporters into members 

and dormant members into active 
ones. 

2. To secure postal vote information. 

3.To sell The Future Labour Offers 

You. 

Canvassers will be provided, at the 

rendezvous, with : 


The arranging of ‘house’ meetingsy 
a special feature, the intention being 
secure, during the canvass, extra off 
of hospitality for such meetings. 

In addition to the selling of 
Future Labour Offers You on 
doorstep, Operation ‘Outpost’ coy 
special efforts, including a wees 
bookstall in the town centre, and sz 
outside both football grounds. (If § 
home performances are like some I« 
think of, it would be advisable to : 
the pamphlets before the match!) — 

Hundreds of parties all over Brit 
are now going ‘Into Action’. TH 
resources and manpower will vary, © 
those parties who, like Cambrid} 
have given adequate thought to 
planning of the campaign, will 1 
doubtedly achieve the best results. 


is. oe 


Into Action | 


(a) Calling lists; (b) Give away 
literature; (c) Volunteer helpers 
cards; (d) Postal vote booklet fou 
their own information and postal votif 
pamphlet to give away; (e) Copies 
The Future Labour Offers You. 
The wards will be toured in this orc@ 

South-West—18th Jan.; East—25th Je 
North-East—Ilst Feb.; West—8th Fee 
South—15th Feb.; North-West—2?2 
Feb.; South-East—lst March; Centraj 
8th March. 


Ward Co-operation 


Ward secretaries are asked to co-oper 
with the agent in the week preceding tk 
turn in order to arrange (a) Pre-can 
literature distribution and use of 
equipment where desirable; (b) 
rendezvous; (c) Select the areas in 
ward which it would be most adv 
tageous to cover, and (d) Provide inf 
mation for lists of calls in polling « 
tricts where the agent has not alrez 
received it. 

Members are asked to display 
cartoon window bills, which are provid! 
during the campaign period. Suffic# 
crown size posters, with an ‘on sale he 
slip attached, are provided for each 
to set up a selling place for the gla 
pamphlet at the same time. | 


date, forty volunteers’ names have 
| received for the mass canvass teams. 
a ten more are required. Will those 
have not already done so please 
4s the agent of any of the above 
ys on which they will definitely not 
vailable. 
slunteers will be notified beforehand 
he date, time, ward and rendezvous 
he teams in which they have been 
ided. Last-minute cancellation of any 
of the drives, through bad weather 
the day, may be notified direct to 
| members, at their homes, up to 10 
on the day. 


rk Limited 


1y drive thus cancelled will be held 
8th March. With sufficient help it 
yped that none of the volunteers need 
yorked more than four or five times 
1g the campaign. 

Factory Drive. The agent will set 
a mobile selling point at factory 
inces during the lunch hour to sell 
glossy pamphlet and give away 
ture. Trade union comrades are 
z asked to suggest suitable sites and 
3 and provide helpers for half an 
or so. 

Co-op. Drive. Permission will be 
ht to set a small stall up in Co-op. 
ises to sell the pamphlet on Satur- 
afternoons. The aid of Women’s 
p. Guilds is hoped for, to make this 
CESS. 


DICK HOLNESS 
WILL POULTON 


(THE Labour Organiser regrets to report 
the deaths of Mr. Richard Holness 
and Mr. William Poulton. 

* * * 


Richard Holness, who was over 80 
years of age, was an active member of 
the I.L.P. before the First World War 
and, on leaving the Forces in 1920, he 
became Secretary of the Guild of 
Builders (London) Limited, one of the 
survivors of the Guild Socialist move- 
ment. Active in Ilford Labour Party, he 
became its secretary in 1923 and shortly 
afterwards became the full-time agent, a 
post he occupied for many years. He 
was in charge in Ilford at the 1945 
General Election and had the pleasure of 
seeing the return of two Labour Members 
of Parliament. He retired from the 
agency shortly afterwards. 

* * * 


William Poulton was active in the 
Labour Party before the last war, and 
became full-time agent at Ashton-under- 
Lyne in 1948. He had been agent at 
Clitheroe since 1951. He had been in poor 
health, but his death at the early age of 
57 came as a shock to his many colleagues 
in the North West. 


INTO ACTION CAMPAIGN 
Note for Ward Organisers 
1is folder contains forms designed to help you in organising the Campaign 
keeping a record of the information we hope to obtain in the course of it. 
1e forms enclosed and the way to use them are as follows: 
No. of copies 


Form Description enclosed How to use form 

ass Form A ‘Ward Programme’ 2 Use to record ward canvassing 
programme. 

ass Form B ‘Canvasser’s Memo’ 12 Give a copy to each canvasser 
to note canvass arrangements. 

rd Form 1 ‘Typists’ y) 

rd Form 2 “Addressers’ ve 

rd Form 3 ‘Canvassers’ 2 Use these forms to record 

rd Form 4 “Car Owners’ 4 names and addresses of helpers. 

rd Form 5 ‘Car Drivers’ 2 

rd Form 6 ‘Poster Sites’ 2 

rd Form 7 ‘Postal Voters’ 12 Canvassers to use these forms 
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to note postal voters. 
Transfer information on to 
single ‘master’ form. 


Bert Wiliams here describes how to get the maximum benefi € fr Onn 
polling day cars 


Care Will Save Car Tim 


[HE repeal of Section 88 of the 
R.P.A. 1949 by the Tory Govern- 
ment does not mean that our worries 
about cars on Polling Day are over. 
Indeed, in most constituencies, there 
will now be even more need for care- 
ful planning beforehand if maximum 
use is to be made of them. 

The three main jobs—which Agents 
or Transport Officers should be work- 
ing on—are: 

(1) compiling, revising and enlarging 
the list of supporters prepared to 
help with cars; 

(2) making a tentative priority list of 
the transport needs of _ polling 
districts; and 

(3) aeeave that the maximum use is 
made of cars on polling day. 

While attention is usually given to 
the first two jobs, the latter is fre- 
quently neglected — with disastrous 
results. So here are a few points worth 
considering. 


Often Strangers 


Drivers are often strangers to the 
district in which they are allocated to 
work—so see that a reasonably clear 
map is available. It need not be a pro- 
fessional effort. I’ve seen many hand- 
drawn or stencilled maps that have 
been quite adequate. 

Study the traffic problems of the dis- 
trict, so that you can draw attention to 
any likely causes of delay—one-way 
streets—level crossings—traffic jams, 
etc. and indicate best routes to polling 
stations, for valuable time can often be 
saved. If possible, avoid switching 
‘stranger’ drivers from one district to 
another, for this is another time- 
waster. 

The following simple illustration (of 
an actual experience) shows the 
advantages given by a little fore- 
thought. It concerns a housing estate 
with some 700 electors — mainly 


Labour supporters—who had” to ve 
at a polling station on a main tru 
road. The distance from the centre: Il 
the estate to the polling station wy 
just over a mile by either High Ro 
or Low Road. | 
I was shown the Lower road roug 
which entailed waiting to cross 1 


QvYOY WNNUL NIVW 


constant stream of traffic as I join 
and left the trunk road, and usuz 
meant dropping the voters on 1 
opposite side of the road at the polli 
station. These delays amounted to: 
minutes per trip, until, during 1 
afternoon, I found the other way. 

By taking the High road, it w 
easier to merge into the stream | 
traffic on the main road, the vot 
could alight at the gate of the polli 
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on, and the return access to the 
road was unhindered. During the 
ing rush hours it meant that my 
was doing three extra journeys an 


over 30 extra voters during the 


ing. Moreover — it was safer 
ring that way! 
Go Awry 


1e best laid plans are liable to go 
j—even when you've followed the 
edure outlined in ‘Election Forms 
Charts’ for the allocation and con- 
of cars on polling day. We can 
ys hear that the one car’ allocated 
lard ‘A’ failed to turn up, and that, 
sual, Ward ‘B’ had more cars than 
‘knew what to do with. 
uman nature being what it is, there 
always be the sub-committee room 
< who will persuade a car-driver 
he can be of more use with him 
in the ward he’s been allocated 
ind there will always be the driver 
, getting fed-up wasting his time 
petrol during the day on fruitless 
neys, slips over to another district 
re he thinks he will be of more use. 
hese incidents can only be kept to 
inimum if key-workers are briefed 
he general overall plan, and empha- 
s laid on the importance of keep- 
lo it. Reference to this should also 
nade in the communication sent to 
ers. 
though cars are usually scarce during 
earlier part of polling-day, drivers 
1 complain that their time and petrol 
wasted — and this may make them 
tant to help next time! So do give 
ial attention to day-time usage of 
Build up your list of day-calls. 
workers, pensioners and housewives 
Id be concentrated on. 


Good Neighbour 


1e old idea of ‘waiting for the old 
to come home’ must be discouraged, 
too often when he does, it’s slippers 
‘tele’ for him, and you miss the votes 
oth of them. The ‘good neighbour’ 
of ‘knocker-up’ can get the ladies out 
1g the day—lI’ve seen it happen. 

yoid the necessity of drivers having 
st as their own ‘knockers-up’. Try to 
the right type of ‘knocker-up’—local 
preferably, who know the district— 


and the people. They can achieve 
wonders with reluctant voters and 
they're doing it while the driver is getting 
on with his job. 

Where necessary, a ‘shuttle’ service 
should operate, thus cutting out waiting 
time at.the polling stations. 

Finally, many agents and party workers 
tend to treat car owners rather casually. 
Remember they are. often giving valuable 
time, as you are, but they are also bear- 
ing the costs of petrol—and the wear and 
tear of the car. 

The continual carrying of ‘heavy- 
weight’ electors (and they nearly all seem 
to be E.O.S.) can play havoc with the 
springs, the doors and the upholstery. 
The supporter who may be making con- 
siderable sacrifice to run an old car can 
Nae at the possibility of major repairs 

ills. 


* * * 


Readers should bear in mind that the 
repeal of Sec. 88 of the R.P.A. 1949 only 
removes the limitations on the number of 
cars used for conveying electors to the 


poll. Ser 
Sections 89 and 90, prohibiting the use’ 

of hackney carriages and other vehicles 

available for hire, are still in force. 

Another 

Election 

Requisite 


Knocking-up - 
Promise Pads 
Easy * Quick - Efficient 


Can be used with all types of 
canyassing systems. 


Price (100 pads minimum) 


1 OOM Maret E4 12 6 
200 NT a rte 1 4 0 
300 - - 114 6 
400... - .- 24.0 
500% 4 ais 2.12.6 
1000 se) + 410 0 


THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE - - : S.W.I 


6 8 pe SP 6 Be Pb Ps Pd tp 6 


On loan from the Daily 
Herald, A. J. McWhinnie 


tells of his new job for the 
Labour Party in charge of 


Press Publicity from 


Transport House 


W ELL, here we are again, back on 

the job of crusading, campaign- 
ing, electioneering, with my old friends 
the Labour Party organisers and 
agents. 

They’ve loaned me from my News 
Editor’s desk on the Daily Herald to 
be the Party’s Director of Press and 
Public Relations for ‘a limited period’. 

I’m delighted. After reporting more 
than 300 by-elections in my life (start- 
ing with Jack Hayes in Edge Hill 
when I was a cub reporter) I missed 
the fun, the triumphs, the comrade- 
ship, when I went after new adventures 
in deserts, jungles, bombers, aircraft 
carriers, destroyers and submarines. 

But the wheel turned again. And 
here I am. 

First, I put my most urgent job as 
breaking down the present resistance 
to Labour of many Fleet Street friends 
and rivals of mine. 

I’m gratified at the response. There’s 
more goodwill there than some of you 
think. It’s often in unexpected places. 
Very encouraging ! 

When I investigated the reasons for 
personal hostility I often found chips 
on shoulders dating back to the odd 
brush-off in some Labour committee 
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room, or at Transport House itselif. 
Now let me explain this Fleet St 
situation. | 
We must expect sniping. We mj 
expect stories to be ‘angled’ againstif 
But let us be big boys about it! } 


NEWS—finding it, and dishing it 
as an antidote to the desire of ne 
papers for ‘what goes on secretly’. 

I don’t think I’ll lose many frie 
if I say we’ve neglected that side 
the electioneering business in the _ 
few years. And the Tories 
developed it. 


How It Works 


Let me show you, as a professio2 
how the system works. 

The reporter goes out on a 
election, say, or to Transport Hov 
He’s looking for news. 

But it would be wrong to sugg 
that a wicked editor or news editor 
told him to stir up mud. He just se 
him out looking for news. 

When we don’t give him any, | 
prods. Something must be going on) 
reasons. And sooner or later sa 


tle fact we’ve withheld grows in his 
mind as a story. pe 

He ‘writes it up’, jerks in a few 
shrases like ‘Behind locked doors’, 
Hush-hush drama at Transport House’ 
ind ‘Gaitskell sends for so-and-so’, and 
n ‘a few minutes he is phoning all the 
ngredients for a Page One scandal or 
lisclosure story. 

“We could have avoided that by 
ssuing the facts, which probably 
youldn’t have rated more than three 
4 “four lines anway. 

See what I mean? 

Now the Tories go out of their way to 
9 matey to the Press, to lighten their 
vork, to make them welcome. (That even 
ncluded me when I was on the by- 
lection beat !). 

So what I suggest—with discretion—is 
hat we go out of our way to welcome 
‘isiting newspapermen at all levels from 
‘leet Street to the local weekly. 

_ Tell them all the news that’s fit to harm 
he Tories. 


Non-Political News 


Tell them any _ non-political. news 
tories you know. That builds up trust 
nd friendship. Reporters will come to 
ee you because you often ‘hear things’. 

If you feel in dangerous waters some- 
ime, it’s often possible to say “I don’t 
now the facts on that, but I’ll try and 
et them for you.” That’s where your 
liscretion comes in ! 

It’s also often possible to lead a man 
9 where the story lies without committing 
ourself or your organisation. 

Let us take criticism in the newspapers 
vith the smile that comes from pride, 
nd the knowledge that we’re doing nicely 
hank you and we believe in what we’re 
loing. 

Believe me, a newspaperman who has 
ad the brush-off and been made to feel 

nuisance to us—by us—is much more 
angerous than one we’ve helped. 

We've nothing to hide. We’ve a lot to 
e proud of. If we remember that, when 
ewspapermen approach us, you'll find 
’s a big help. 

Try to get friendly, particularly with 
ne local freelance agencies. They can 
ush a story right through Britain. They 
et paid for it, which makes them happy. 
In the process we’ve lightened the load 
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for an overworked Press Department. 

There’s many a good national story 
about government harshness or blunder- 
ing which can start as a human esr in 
a tiny suburb or village. 

Comb your local papers and if you see 
anything interesting which could be built 
up in our favour, let me have it. (I’m try- 
ing to restore this system of sending local 
cuttings to Transport House. A collec- 
tion of them could often build up a big 
story of nationwide significance.) 


Put Labour Across 


So there you are. 
doing everything I can between now and 
the General Election to ‘put ourselves 
across’. 

We’ve a fine case, a fine machine, and 
We are a campaign of hope to a nation 
worried by new fears of unemployment 
and insecurity. 

But are we putting that case across to 
the millions with the keenness it deserves? 
All the evidence is that we aren’t. 

It’s my job to try and put that right. 
It’s a man-sized job. It’s a public rela- 
tions job the Tories have been concen- 
trating on for years. 

Forget Hailsham’s Town-crier hand- 
bell. That’s looking back. This is the jet 
age. News takes many forms—million 
sale newspapers, TV, radio, films. Use 
them. 

That world-geared machine is at our 
call if we learn how to use it to tell the 
people what goes on. In other words, 
our friends of the Press, TV, radio and 
films are vital to us. Don’t annoy them 
with the brush-off. Theirs is the machine. 
And we can use it. 


Silence Breeds Curiosity 


Silence breeds curiosity. Curiosity leads 
to digging for dirt. That means the worst 
possible publicity. 

But silence also opens the door to 
suggestion that Labour isn’t doing any- 
thing. It’s a worn-out stagnant party. 
You and I know it’s nonsense. But it’s 
been said. 

Do you know the way to stop that 
nonsense? Tell the people the truth. And 
the truth is that without the crazy show- 
manship of Lord Hailsham, WE ring the 
bells now. 

The Gallup and other polls say so. We 
knew before they did. But we didn’t 
bother to tell anyone . 


That’s my job— 


ON TRACKING THOSE REMOVAL 


LAst December, Reg. Underhill 
wrote of efforts in the West Mid- 
lands to trace those ‘Voters on the 
Move’. Well, they’re still on the move, 
and with the publication of the new 
registers on 15th February, over 
eighteen weeks will have passed since 
the qualifying date, and every week 
the number of people moved is grow- 
ing. It’s a much larger number than 
many people realise, that’s why I make 
no apology in coming in again to 
emphasise its importance by relating 
actual experience. 

Once upon a time—July, 1958, to be 
precise—four N.A.L.S.O. students and 
I spent three days canvassing a mar- 
ginal ward in a marginal town in a 
quaint little old-fashioned — (sorry 
about that) — marginal constituency. 
Nearly half of the electors lived in the 
two council estates, one old and one 
fairly new, but most of the others, in 
mod.sem.detached, we found were 
decidedly blue! 


MANY WERE OUT 


As some of the canvassing was done 
during the day-time, the pereentage of 
‘outs’ was pretty high, but even so we 
found more than 100 electors on the 
estates who had moved in from other 
wards too late to be included in the 
1958/9 Register of Electors. As none 
of these were original tenants, it meant 
that a somewhat similar number of 
electors had moved out. 

Thus some 200 people—10 per cent 
of the electorate in a working-class 
area—had moved in a period of 10 
months. On a subsequent visit to the 
constituency to assist the newly- 
appointed agent, I traced 60 of these 
removals, and handed to the ward 
officers a list of a further 31 houses 
where known new tenants needed con- 
tacting to ascertain their previous 
addresses. 

Of course, as there was no autumn 
general election, those particular people 
should now be on the 1959/60 Regis- 


ter, but there will be many others 
there—and in every constituency—whag 
will have moved since 10th October 1 
1958. This is particularly so in theg 
council estates, where it is fairly easy 
to arrange the switching of tenants ta 
more appropriate accommodation as 
families enlarge or decline. ;, 
Most of these removals, especia 
on the estates, will not qualify for 
postal votes on grounds of removaly 
(except in rural districts where theg 
council may have estates in severalf 
parishes) so special effort is needed tay 
contact them before and during the 
election. Beforehand to find those wha 
are our supporters, and to stimulate? 
their interest sufficiently to encourage 
them to make what may entail extra 
effort to vote. During the election ta 
ensure that they receive our literature 
and details of polling information. 
It should be remembered that they) 
are unlikely to receive official poll- 
cards, so unless we make their positio: 
clear, many of them will not vote. 


Previous reference has been made ta 
other ways of securing lists of removals 
which can be of considerable assist- 
ance, but an all-out canvass eéffo 
ought to be going on now anyhow, sc 
while it is, look after your removals 

Incidentally, it’s surprising how the 
most active of us can overlook thed 


ing a pilot scheme on tracing removals# 
and postal votes, a ward secreta: 
brought me a list of active workers# 
who might help. Before handing it 
over to me she glanced at the list andi 
said, “Oh! It’s no use calling on Mr 
and Mrs. Jones, they are leaving o 
Friday—going up north somewhere.’ 

It hadn’t occurred to her that here 
were two postal votes waiting to be 
claimed, and that reminds me, m 
claim for a postal vote is now on 
different grounds, so I'd better get 
cracking too! 


Lewis Grey 


! 


JACK CAMPBELL TELLS 
low He Gained More Affiliations 


pNE can truthfully say that the 
Labour Party as such was brought 
(0 being by the Trade Union move- 
sent. This fact is too often forgotten. 
In the early campaigning days, trade 
ion candidates, both local and 
tional, were plentiful, and branches 
pplied the necessary cash to fight 
sctions. Today, we have a different 
wry to tell . . . Candidates are diffi- 
It to get, and few trade union 
anches show an interest politically. 
This, on the whole, is not the fault 
the branches, but of the local 
ibour party. If tackled in the right 
ry, the problem could be solved. But 
lat is the right way? 
This article gives a brief idea of how 
was handled by one County Con- 
tuency Labour Party, in the hope 
at it may encourage new—and old— 
ents to have a go. 
The long, hard struggle started in 
arch, 1952, at a time when there was 
ly one paid up trade union affiliated 
the party, with an income of only 


st Touch 


For some unknown reason, the 
rty at that time had lost touch with 
ost local trade union branches. The 
oblem was therefore approached as 
ie of extreme importance, and the 
st task: was to draw up a list of 
anches in the constituency and 
rrounding constituencies (payment 
fees should be made on members 
ing in the constituency). This job 
is no easy one as there were few 
cords to go by. 

As soon as a branch was traced, a 
ter was sent to the secretary, asking 
m to raise the issue of affiliation to 
= Constituency Labour Party at an 
rly meeting of his committee, and 
fering a speaker to address his mem- 
rs on the subject. 


A circular for this job» was~not 
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enough. A personal letter was sent, 
followed, when necessary, by a visit 
from the party agent. The letter was 
sent worded : 


Billericay County Constituency 
Labour Party. 
‘Longhope’, 
Castle Lane, 
Hadleigh, Essex. 
Dear Mr.......... = 
LasBour PARTY AFFILIATION 

On checking over the list of Trade 
Union branches within the Billericay 
constituency, I find that your branch 
is not affiliated to the local Labour 
Party. 

Would you kindly raise this matter 
at your next branch meeting and let 
me know the decision of your mem- 
bers. 

The fee is 4d. per member, per 
annum, and the basis of delegation © 
is 1 per 100 members or part thereof. 

In most cases, affiliation does not 
mean your members paying extra 
contributions. If you are in doubt 
about your branch position, it is 
advisable to contact your District 
Secretary or Organiser. 

Thanking you for your co-opera- 
tion, 

With best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
Secretary-A gent. 


When affiliation from a_ particular 
branch had been achieved, a letter of 
thanks was sent. This letter gave details 
of meetings. A copy of the Party’s 
rules and standing orders, and a form 
for the appointment of delegates was 
enclosed with the letter. 

The efforts showed results. At the 
end of 1952, 12 branches were affiili- 
ated compared with one at the start of 
the year. 1953 showed a further in- 
crease of five, and in 1954, 20 branches 
were affiliated. During this period, the 
income from trade union affiliation 
fees rose from £1 to £30 6s. Od. 


Continued on page 36 


DISCUSSION POINT 


Why Not Save on Printing? 


AST month’s Labour Organiser was 
right to point out that printing 
accounts make nearly half of the total 
cost of an election campaign. And costs 
have gone up since 1955! Is this expen- 
diture justified? In my opinion it isn’t. — 
By far the biggest individual expendi- 
ture is on the election address, and I am 
sure that money can be saved on the 
address without reducing its publicity 
value. After all, it does not make the 
impact on the electors that many of us 
have thought, as all the election surveys 
prove. 

To whom is the address sent? To all 
electors? If it is, this will be a pretty 
nifty item when most constituencies 
exceed 50,000 electors. There are many 
views about who should get the address, 
but a little more thought on the subject 
might save a lot of money. 

One agent I know has decided that it 
will not go to those who are shown 
definitely as ‘against’ on the marked regis- 
ter. It is a very courageous decision, but 
I don’t think that I should take the risk 
of stirring up resentment among those 
who, though not supporters, may not be 
very enthusiastic about the Tory candi- 

ate. 

Certainly, money could be saved if the 
address were sent only to households 
where it was known that the members 
were not supporters, even if it were posted 
to each known supporter. Of course, 
this means discrimination in addressing 
envelopes, but there is no point in having 
a marked register if it is not to be used 
for a selective approach. 

At one time, an election address usually 
was a very dull missive, but recently the 
fashion has swung to the other extreme. 
Most addresses nowadays are far too 
elaborate. Two colour printing, reverse 
blocks, boxes and the rest of it make 
many of the addresses I have seen look 
like folders advertising a patent medi- 
cine or a detergent. 

Whatever may be said in favour of two 
colour printing, it certainly adds to the 
cost. A well-displayed address, printed in 
a clear type face on a reasonably good 
paper, is just as attractive as most two 
colour efforts, and costs much less. In 
any case, it is possible to get the two 


colour effect by printing on coloure#s 
paper with other than black ink, though 
prefer black on white for easy reading 
The address is supposed to be the per 
sonal message of the candidate to the 
electors. And that is what it should loo) 
like. It should not be long-winded, nap 


Few great writers, even after years Gg) 
practice, can toss off seven or eight hung, 
dred words at one go. Most have to writ® 
and re-write.each passage several timed, 
before they are satisfied. If candidateg! 
took as much trouble, more of thet 
addresses would be worth reading. 

Remember, if the address is short, na 
only will it stand a better chance of beim 
read, but also it will cost less to set, an 
for heaven’s sake have it set in type b 
enough to read. Eight point is too small 
ten or twelve point should be used. Alsc@ 
keep the paragraphs short. Long block 
of closely set type are almost impossibF 
to read, no matter how jazzed up 
display. } 

Make sure that you obtain a prope 
estimate from the printer. If you mere! 
ask him his price for a four quarto pagal 
address, without showing him exactl 
what it is you wish him to print, h 
estimate will be a guess and, naturally 
he will guess on the right side—for him} 


‘“‘Compositor” 


READY FOR THE ELECTION! 


THE SAVE-TIME CANVASS CARI 


(COPYRIGHT) 
(In Buff, Green, Red or Blue) 
Now adopted by All Parties 
No Writing — No Errors — Easy Checkin 
Send for Samples 


Edwords & Bryning Lid. Rochdal 


Tape Will Give 


HE development of sound repro- 
duction on tape is one of the most 
nificant technical advances of the 
entieth century. Its potentialities in 
» political field are beginning to 
pear. As they are increasingly 
ilised and encouraged, advances will 
made. They will stimulate Party 
erest and so play an important part 
its expansion. 
The use of tape equipment in the 
me has expanded rapidly. But the 
pply of regular information and 
vice does not seem to keep pace. 
corders have too often been play- 
ngs, thrust aside as the first novelty 
led. But with a free flow of sugges- 
ns and ideas, with technical advice, 
th guidance on script-preparation 
d sound effects, the home tape 
tipment can take on a new every- 
y importance in our movement. 
Industry and commerce are already 
Jely using sound tape in a variety of 
ys, and new applications are being 
rked out. The Post Office, airports, 
earch establishments find it of vital 
portance. In countless offices it is 
lacing the old-fashioned dictaphone 
d new pocket-type recorders are 
lilable to executives and travellers. 


rtable Equipment 


For Party use we must think in 
ms of portable equipment. But how 
my recorders on the market are 
Ily portable? Only those which can 
operated independently of mains 
yply and which weigh less than 
snty-five pounds. But there are tape 
orders weighing over this with a 
idle screwed on and labelled port- 
e. What the manufacturers mean is 
nsportable’, which is another matter 
ogether. 

3earing in mind a recording machine 
a local party is going to get a lot of 
ar and tear, we should weigh all the 
ys and cons carefully in relation to 
- own svecific needs. The only 
chine with a 10 watt output is the 
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Sound Results 


Jack Hill, Deptford agent, who 

has a wide experience of the 

use of tape recorders, gives 

details of the equipment now 

available which can be used 
for political work. 


* 


new Simon SP/4. This is a fairly ex- 
pensive machine costing £95, but it has 
the most advanced specifications yet 
seen in this country and can be played- 
back to an audience of some 400 
people without using an additional 
amplifier. 

Its most outstanding feature is auto- 
matic reversal at the end of a track. 
This means on replay it gives a playing 
time of three hours, using a seven inch 
spool of long play tape (1,800 ft.) when 
travelling at 3+ inches per second. For 
recording, or independent use of the 
amplifier, both microphones plus pick- 
up or radio can be used, all with inde- 
pendent volume control. 

On playback, one microphone plus 
gramophone or radio may be mixed 
with the signal from recorded tape, 
again with independent volume con- 
trol. Obviously built to withstand the 
work it would be required to do in a 
local party, its size is 17 in. x 104 in. 
x 15 in. and it weighs forty-six 
pounds. But because most of its 
demands will be in the open-air and 
operated from a 12 volt car-type 
battery, a converter will be needed. 

Valradio Converters, of 57 Fortess 
Road, London, N.W.5, are suitable for 
most purposes where an AC supply is 
essential. For the frequency stability 
of Valradio vibrators is exceptionally 
good and may be used for driving tape 
and wire recorders, synchronous 
gramophone and other motors. 

Manufactured to facilitate the use 
of recorders in motor cars, after 


recording or play-back, the plug can 
be removed from the pack and 
immediately the machine can be trans- 
ferred to normal AC mains. Costing 
from £13 to £18, according to model 
required, the unit is totally enclosed, 
resulting in quiet operation. The stray 
magnetic field from the transformer 
has now been reduced to a minimum, 
allowing the converter to be operated 
within two feet from a tape recorder. 

Vortexion Ltd., The Broadway, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.19, also 
offer a very useful piece of equipment 
which deserves to be far better known. 
It’s a power supply unit that will also 
adapt a tape recorder to run from bat- 
teries. No conversion is needed. This 
unit runs from a 12-volt car-type 
battery, too, and is priced at £18. 

The best tape recorder that is really 
portable is the E.M.I. L2B. It is so 
good that it exceeds the manufacturer’s 
claims, a rare pleasure. This is a 
specialist tape recorder developed for 
‘on the street corner’ recording, where 
the unit must be carried and operated 
by a commentator who may be techni- 
cally unskilled. 


Self Contained 


Light weight and small size are obvious 
priorities, although not so is the cost at 
£102. Weighing only 144 lb., including 
batteries, it is completely self-contained 
in a weather-proof case 154 in. X 7+ in. 
X 84 in. deep. 

In the event of bad weather the tape 
can be manually rewound and the volume 
level indicator observed without opening 
the case. 

Battery operation is essential from a 
group of eight U2 cells, so AC mains 
problem doesn’t arise. Used intermit- 
tently, they have a life of about one and 
a half hours and can be easily obtainable 
from any stores. 

But where a longer life is necessary, the 
dry cells can be replaced by a battery of 
nine Venner silver-zinc unspillable cells 
which may be easily recharged and which 
have an operating life of about nine 
hours per charge. 

Headphones are normally used for 
monitoring facilities as this reduces the 
chance of acoustic feedback. Play-back 
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facilities of the normal high standard & 
not available on this machine, for tang 
should be replayed on a AC mains ux 
back at base. 

course, there are many tay 
recorders around that are much lower — 
price than these. But one of the g 
shortcomings in low-cost tape recorders 
the speed variation problem. : 

This is simply a matter of moving 1 
tape past the recording mechanism att 
perfectly constant rate of speed. If 
doesn’t do that, the pitch of record 
music or speech will waver on reprodu 
tion. 


Continued from page 33 


In 1955, the Billericay constituenc 
like many others, faced redistributic® 
of boundaries. This resulted in the la 
of five trade union branches and 
gain of three. Action was once aga: 
called for, and a letter was sent to 
Head Offices of all trade unions aff 
ated to the national Party. 

Replies were most satisfactory 2 
helpful, and resulted in contact bei 
made with a number of branches | 
which we had no previous records, ; 

Today we have 33 affiliated branch: 
(and nine still to be persuaded), and <¢ 
income of over £60 from fees. 

It had been a long, hard strugg 
but well worth it when we receiy 
letters similar to the following: 


18 Luncies Road, 

Basildon, Essex.. 

Dear Friend, 
The Officers and members of the: 
Basildon Branch of the United 
Society of Boilermakers want you to 
know that they are prepared to give: 
all the assistance they can during the} 
coming Elections of next year, ini 
such ways as canvassing or assisting’ 
with their cars to get the public to) 
the voting booths, or in any other 
way you may suggest. 
With all best wishes and the Com- 
pliments of the Season to you and‘ 
yours. . 
Faithfully yours, | 
D. LovE, 
Branch Secretary. 


— 


| 
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ARTY MEETS PEACE PROBLEMS 


by S. E. BARKER 


HE 1918 Annual Conference was 
held at Nottingham and was pre- 
d over by Mr. W. F. Purdy. Much 
2 was spent on international affairs, 
some of the most vital debates were 
revolutionise the future of the 
our Party and concerned major 
nges in the Party constitution. 
Se were not finally agreed until an 
yurned Conference, which was held 
-ondon one month later. 
/ was Obvious that the Party was 
*kly outgrowing its old structure, 
that its machinery must be adapted 
neet the needs of a rapidly changing 
ation. 
here were definite signs that there 
a growing interest in the work of 
Party. The strain imposed by the 
had disrupted the competitive in- 
rial system and many people were 
inning to look with favour on 
our’s plans for reconstruction. 
nother important development was 
ng place. The 1918 Representation 
he People Bill proposed to extend 
franchise to some millions of 
nen and to widen the working-class 
torate. 
he last register, compiled in 1914, 
ained approximately eight million 
tors. It was anticipated that the 
register under the new Act would 
ain approximately. 16.million elec- 
—a figure which would include 
ions of women who would vote for 
first time. 


ontests 
p to 1918, the highest number of 
our candidates contesting seats at 
eneral Election had been 78, and 
esentation on local authorities was 
limited. If Labour was to become 
sat power it must become a power- 
rropaganda and electoral force. 
order to reach the growing elec- 
fe it was not sufficient to build up 
agement by way of General and 


_Executive Committees. It was im- 


portant to diffuse organising power to 
the smallest unit of electoral organisa- 
tion, i.e. the ward and polling district. 

That meant manpower. It meant 
that men and women must be given an 
opportunity to join the ranks of the 
Labour Party, not just as members of 
affiliated organisations, but in an indi- 
vidual capacity in order that they 
might work for the political principles 
in which they believe. 


Individual Members 


In a masterly speech to the Notting- 
ham Conference, Arthur Henderson 
introduced the constitutional amend- 
ment which was to make provision for 
individual membership. He pointed 
out that world conflict. had created 
economic problems which demanded 
drastic remedy. 

The revolutionary programme em- 
bodied in the report ‘Labour and the 
New Social Order’, which had already 
been approved by the National Execu- 
tive Committee and was to be the sub- 
ject of a debate at a later Conference, 
was a challenge to our times. Hender- 
son contended that there was already 
abundant evidence that it was to 
receive considerable support through- 
out the country. 

He reminded Conference that it was 
the duty of the Party to place behind the 
proposed new programme a most skil- 
fully organised political force. While the 
old organisation might have been ade- 
quate for the purpose of selecting candi- 
dates and inaugurating campaigns, it was 
lacking when it was called upon to meet 
the demands of a rapidly expanding 
electoral system. 

The time had come when local parties 
not only required help from the members 
of affiliated organisations, but help from 
men and women who might already be 
members of those bodies, but who were 
anxious to be individual members of the 
Party playing a direct part in its work. 

Henderson and his colleagues had clear 
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vision. Fortunately, for the stolidity of 
the British Labour Movement, they 
realised that the amended constitution 
should not only make provision for 
individual membership, but should retain 
the strength and valuable experience of 
the affiliated organisations. The individual 
member was to become the driving force 
and the link between the Party and the 
electors. 


Bigger Executive 


There were other changes in the con- 
stitution. Whereas the old constitution 
and standing orders had made provision 
for 16 members from the affiliated organi- 
sations, including the Treasurer, the new 
one provided for an Executive Commit- 
tee of 22 members, plus the Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee was elected 
by the whole Conference, and consisted 
of 13 representatives from the affiliated 
organisations, five from the local Labour 
Parties, and four women. The Treasurer 
was also elected by conference. 

The membership had continued to 
grow, and at the end of 1917 stood at 
2,465,131. Trades Councils had increased 
to 146 and local Labour Parties num- 
bered 93. 

During the year there had been a 
radical change in the attitude of the 
Co-operative movement towards the 
Party. 

The Government's attitude towards the 
Co-operative movement in respect of 
taxation of co-operative dividends, the 
National Food Supply, and the unfair 
treatment of staffs of the distributive 
societies under the Military Service Acts, 
had greatly antagonised co-operators. 


Co-op Politics 


An emergency Conference of the 
Co-operative movement held in London 
in October 1917, not only passed vigorous 
resolutions of protest, but decided by an 
enormous majority that the Co-operative 
movement should take direct political 
action. In view of previous decisions of 
Congress, this was a great change of 
tactics. 

At the first meeting of the Parliament- 
ary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress and the Party Executive subse- 
quent to this decision, the new Political 
Committee of the Co-operative Movement 
was invited to confer with the two bodies 
to discuss the possibility of future joint 
action. 
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the first joint manifesto issued v 
the policy outlined by . Wil 
in his famous speech on War Aims. 
The year 1918 was a very impc 
milestone in the history of our Party. 
only were far-reaching changes m 
its structure, but a challenge was 
to the old order. ‘Labour and the er 
Social Order’ receivéd widespread atter! 
tion. pi 
The British Press gave it close atter 
tion. It was translated and published i 
several Janguages. A leading America 
review, ‘The New Republic’, issued it i 
full as a supplement. Soldiers and sailors 
from Flanders to Mesopotamia, from th 
Irish Sea to the far Pacific sent fe 
copies. at 
LABOUR WAS UNMISTAKABL. 
ON THE MARCH. 
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CANDIDATES | 


(THE following were endorsed ct 

prospective Parliamentary cand! 
dates by the National Executive Cong 
mittee recently : ; 


AMAT 


South Dorset Mr. C. F. Ascher 
West 
Gloucestershire Mr. C. W. Loughlii 
Eastleigh Mr. C. Rowland ) 
Bexley ... Mr. E. Ashley 
Bramall | 
Putney ... Mr. D. Taverne} 
Finchley Mr. E. Deakins 
Taunton Mr. L. V. Pike ~ ff 
Haltemprice Mr. D.N. Bancrof?} 
Rhondda East Mr. G. E. Davies, 
Glasgow, cit 
Shettleston Mr. M. Galpern 
Walthamstow East Mrs. M. McKay 
Aldershot ... ... Mr. R.E. Brooks J 


* 


WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDA 
Folkestone & 


Hythe Mr. A. E. Hazell 
Crosby .... .... .... Mr. I. Robertson 
Liverpool, Walton Mr. J. J. Cleary 
Solihull ... . Mr. R. Heaton 
Ruislip Northwood Mr. H. Thomas 
Bath am 2. “SMrak, Stacey 


RGANISATION | 
_ now available 


This new edition, in addition. ; Bae os L ECTI 0 N S 


¥ Sto recording constitutional ! 
- changes that have taken place (Fourth eave) . 
_ Within the Party, has also been “Price 7/- post be 5 See 
_ revised and enlarged to meet ¢ tt ae 

‘the present day requirements - 
_of our organisation This new edition has been “extensively 


See : revised following the 1950 and 195] | 
_ Price Is. 6d. post free General Elections. It is up-to-date, in- 
* cluding recentchanges in R.P. Regulations, §- 


3) fe the Electoral Registers Act, 1953, etc. | 


THE LABOUR PARTY - | THE LABOUR PARTY, TRANSPORT HOUSE fe 4: 
RANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH $0. SMITH SQUARE - - -  S.WAT 
ON, 5.W.1. eee af 


aaa 


“phone Molesey 6077 


for DUPLICATOR PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, TYPEWRITERS, 
PORTABLE LOUDSPEAKER 
EQUIPMENT and all OFFICE 
REQUISITES 


Nulo Supplies Service 
44 Broad Street, Teddington, Middlesex 


% Our telephone answers at any time of the 
day or night. We are official suppliers to the 
National Union of Labour Organisers and Election Agents 


Can now be supplied from stock at the (aiaane reduced price 4 


‘Va Slee 


: 9j in. X 4 in. 
Bett Under 10,000; arene 17/9 
; 10,000 — 24,000... fe es 
25,000 — 49,000 __...... ase + AbfS rests. 
50,000 — 99,000 __..... ce S10 Me = 
oat || 100,000—249,000 ms SH : 
erie ees 250,000 —499,000 ms Ss f= Be: e 
aes 500,000 and over nes 14/9 Ogee 
: ha All prices are per thousand and include printing, Some 
% ! purchase tax and delivery a } 
a. SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO Se 
oa | LIMITED 
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of 191 New King’s Road, ue ee 
| ae London, S.W.6 i 


Telephone: RENown 2704 and 5587 
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